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KING ALBERT OF 
BELGIUM, 
RULING SOVER- 
EIGN TO VISIT 
UNITED 
STATES. HE WAS 
BORN IN 1875 AND 
SUCCEEDED TO 
THE THRONE OF 
BELGIUM DEC. 17, 
1909. 
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KING AND QUEEN OF BELGIUM AND CROWN PRINCE 
LEOPOLD LANDING AT HOBOKEN OCT. 2, 1919 
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President Poincare of France at Bordeaux at the | The wall of tragic memory at Dinant, Belgium, where Belgians were massacred 
laying of first stone of monument to commemorate Y by Germans. The tablet on the wall has this inscription: “136 residents of 


Lafayette’s departure for America. 1, Dinant, martyrs of liberty, were shot here Aug. 23, 1914, by the Saxon hordes.” 
(@ Underwood & Underwood.) (@ L’Illustration. 





American soldiers, formerly of the military police of Paris, here shown as guards at the 
King’s Palace in Budapest, during Rumanian occupation. After a lengthy and somewxat 
caustic correspondence between the Peace Conference and Premier Bratiano, the Rumanians 
finally withdrew from the city after having made extensive requisitions, especially of railway 


rolling stock. (© Press Illustrating Service.) 


_CHARLES LATHROP PACK, 
President of the American Forestry As- 
= and active in preventing forest 
Ires, such as cost the United States 
$28,500,000 in 1918.  (@ Harrie ¢ 
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Ewing.) 


German interned prisoners who during the 
greater part of the war have been con- 
fined at Forts Oglethorpe and McPherson 
here shown at Hoboken being classified 
alphabetically prior to sailing on the trans- 
port Pocahontas for Rotterdam. Most 
were in high good humor at their repatri- 
—<« ation. (© Underwood ¢€ Undery ood.) 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING 
EPRESENTATIVE JULIUS 


KAHN, Chairman of the House_ 


Committee on Military Affairs, in a 
statement sent to the American Defense 
Society advocated universal military 
training as the cheapest insurance 
against war. 

“T have seen statements in the news- 
papers,” he says in his statement, “ to 
the effect that those who advocate uni- 
versal training are in favor of Prus- 
silanizing the United States. There is 
not a particle of foundation for such a 
statement. The Prussian system con- 
templates the induction of the youths of 
Germany into the German Army at the 
age of 18. At first they were com- 
pelled to serve for three years uninter- 
ruptedly in the military forces of the 
German Empire. During this period, of 
course, they underwent military train- 
ing. But long after they had learned 
the rudiments of the training required 
to make a soldier they were compelled 
to remain in the army for the full pe- 


continuous service they were subject to 
calls for manoeuvres for a further pe- 
riod of years. 

“The American system proposed at 
the present time is more like the sys- 
tem prevailing in Switzerland and Aus- 
tralia. The Swiss system covers a pe- 
riod of about six months, spread over a 
series of eight years. Switzerland is a 
small country. A young man can travel 
its entire length in a few hours. Con- 
ditions in this country, where the dis- 
tances are great, require that the train- 
ing period be continuous. In other 
words, if this country decides on a three 
or six months’ period, the young man 
will be trained entirely within that 
length of time, and within the wear in 
which he is called for training. During 
the period he is training he will never 
be asked to join the army, unless, un- 
fortunately, we should become involved 
in war. His services will be required 
only for training purposes under the 
usual peace-time conditions that exist in 
the United States. 

“Tt is not the intention of those who 
favor the system that any youth dur- 


ing peace times shall be inducted into 
the army of’ the United States at any 
time during his training period, or ever 
thereafter. Service in the United States 
Army in peace times is to continue as it 
always has been—on a voluntary enlist- 
ment basis.” 


WALES AT VANCOUVER 

HE westward journey of the Prince 

of Wales ended at Vancouver, B. C., 
on Sept. 29, after having traversed 
Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacif- 
ic. In all the western provinces he re- 
ceived an enthusiastic greeting from 
the crowds that gathered to welcome 
him. 

The Prince’s stay in Vancouver was 
short. though the people gathered in 
crowds to cheer him in the brief space 
they had.. He motored out along fine 
roads that lead to New Westminster, 
the old capital of British Columbia be- 
fore Victoria usurped her sway and ke- 
came the seat of the Provincial Govern- 
ment. Only twice did he stop in his 
twelve-mile run to visit schools where 
masses of flag-waving kiddies cheered 
him and veterans shook his hands. 

New Westminster, that stands beside 
the broad and great Fraser River, had 
turned out en masse to meet him. It was 
a festival day here. The local exhibi- 
tion was beginning, and, indeed, the 
Prince himself was to perform the 
opening ceremony. Under the fine 
arches erected by Chinese and Japanese 
Canadians, as well as white citizens, the 
royal procession passed through these 
towns. On the side of the road were 
drawn up the many floats that were to 
figure in the procession of trades to 
the exhibition grounds. The Canadian 
is peculiarly happy and ingenious when 


This 


he has a festival on hand, and the floats 
were admirable. 

Telegraph stations, corn dealers 
shops, and the like had been built up 
on top of the cars. One car had a doll 
nurse busy beside a doll bed. Another 
car had turned itself into an airplane, 
while another had obliterated its iden- 
tity under a giant bully beef can to ad- 
vertise a special kind of tinned meat. 
Many cars were decked with masses of 
spruce and maple leaf branches, now 
beautiful in Autumn tints of crimson, 
gold, and green. 

Through this mass of color and en- 
thusiastic humanity the Prince drgve 
through the town, which somehow 
seemed to he brooding over its past, to 
the exhibition grounds. Here he in- 
spected war veterans, gave medals, and 
made a tour of the many exhibits 
that form a pageant of the brave and 
thriving industries that make British 
Columbia so promising a land. Great 
crowds were gathered on the fair 
grounds, and he began again his round 
of happy meetings with everyday peo- 
ple en masse after his short rest at Vic- 
toria. For two hours he was among the 
people here. Then he boarded the train 
and steamed east. 

His route will lie along a new phase 
of Canadian beauty and industry. He 
goes by the Kettle Mountains and 
through the great fruit-bearing district 
lying about Okanagan Lake. Thus he 
will work his way by Regina on to Win- 
nipeg. 
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THE WORLD’S SERIES 


HE baseball season reached its cli- 

max on Oct. 1, when the first game 
was played in the series that will decide 
the world’s championship. The contest- 
ing teams are the Cincinnati Nationals 
and the Chicago Americans, who had 
won the pennant in their respective 
leagues. Nine games are to be played 
if necessary, but the series terminates 
when either team wins five games. The 
nines seem evenly matched, and an ex- 
citing series is looked for. The first 
game was won by Cincinnati by a score 
of 9 to 1. 

Ten per cent. of all money taken in 
at every game goes to the National 
Commission. The players’ pool is made 
up of 60 per cent. of the money taken 
in at the first five games, after the Na- 
tional Commission’s share has been de- 
ducted. Of the players’ pool 75 per 
cent. will be divided among the Chicago 
and Cincinnati players on a basis of 60 


per cent. to the winning team and 40 
per cent. to the losing team. Fifteen 
per cent. of the players’ pool will go to 
the New York Giants and Cleveland In- 
dians, the runners-up, on a 50-50 basis, 
regardless of the outcome of the series. 
Ten per cent. will be divided between 
the Chicago Cubs and New York Yan- 
kees, the teams which finished third in 
the pennant races. The club owners 
will divide 40 per cent. of the receipts 
from the first five games after the Na- 
tional Commission’s share is deducted. 
For the sixth and seventh games, if 
played, the club owners will get 50 per 
rent. of the net, the remainder going 
into the league treasuries. If the eighth 
and ninth games are played the owners 
will divide 25 per cent. of the net, and 
the league treasuries will receive 75 per 
cent. 


THE OMAHA LYNCHING 


N the night of Sept. 28 a mob a‘ 

Omaha, Neb., lynched a negro who 
had been arrested for attacking a wo- 
man, burned his body, wrecked the 
Court House and jail, and strung the 
Mayor of the city up to a trolley pole, 
from which he was cut down badly in- 
jured but alive. Troops were hurried 
to the city to restore order and Major 
Gen. Leonard Wood was ordered to 
take charge of the situation. 

An investigation of the riot was 
started. Orders to obtain all pictures 
and plates made by photographers dur- 
ing the riot were issued. These will be 
used to assist in identifying those who 
took part in the lynching. Detectives 
were ordered to obtain the names of 
and evidence against every one possi- 
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ble. All means are to be used to iden- 
tify rioters. Persons identified are to 
be arrested by the military at once. 
After the arrest the county authorities 
will be notified of the name of the pris- 
oner and charge and warrants will be 
issued. Prosecution will follow. 

Those arrested for storming the 
Court House and even for inciting the 
lynchers will be charged with murder. 
Under the Nebraska law every one who 
participates in any way in a murder is 
guilty of a principal offense. The 
charge of arson will be placed against 
the names of those wno threw gasoline 
into the Court House. Assault with 
intent to commit great bodily injury, 
punishable in Nebraska by a peniten- 
tiary term, will be the charge against 
those known to have attcmpted to lynch 
Mayor Smith, as well as those who as- 
saulted policemen and deputies. All 
trials will be under the Nebraska law. 
No military courts-martial will sit. 





THE TRAU INCIDENT 


SENSATION was created when it 

becamc known on Sept. 25 that a 
party of American marines, had been 
landed at Trau, on the Dalmatian Coast, 
and had compelled a force of Italians 
to evacuate the town. The intervention 
has provoked a vigorous discussion in 
the Senate. 

No authoritative explanation of the 
incident has been furnished other than 
the announcement of the Secretary of 
the Navy Sept. 27 that a force from 
the Olympia had landed and taken pos- 
session of Trau, which had been occu- 
pied by Italians, and that the action of 
Rear Admiral Philip Andrews, in or- 
dering this move, had been authorized 
by the Supreme Council, on which the 


United States is represented. 


The reasons for the council’s course 
are well understood, however. The 
Dalmatian Coast is enemy territory. It 
was taken from the Government of 
Austria-Hungary under the ierms of 
the armistice, and its formal cession to 
the allied Governments was made ‘by 
the present Austrian Government in 
the treaty of peace recently signed bv 
plenipotentiaries of Austria and the 
allied and associated Govcinments at 
St. Germain-en-Laye. The Austrian 
Government agrees by the terms of the 
treaty to sanction any disposi‘ion of 
this territory made by the allied and 
associated Governments 

No provision for the disposition of 
the Dalmatian Coast was arranged by 
the Allies. They were unable, on ac- 
count of the conflicting claims of Italy 
and Jugoslavia to Fiume and the Da!- 
matian area, to reach a decision, and 
the whole territory in controversy was 
left to the trusteeship of the Allies. 

Under its present status Dalmatia is 
in the same category with the occu- 
pied provinces of Germany. These Ger- 
man provinces are being governed by 


armed forces of the United Sta’es, 
France, Great Britain, and Belgium. 
A particular area, with Coblenz as its 
main point, is in the possession of 
United States troops. The former 
Austrian territory which included -Dai- 
matia is to be occupied by allied forces 
pending a decision of the powers as to 
its future Government. In accordance 
with that arrangement the United 
States is assigned to the duty of main- 
taining order in Trau and its vicinity. 


THE STEEL STRIKE 
HE real facts of the steel strike sit- 
uation are obscured by conflicting 
claims. In the West the mills are af- 
fected to a much greater extent than 
in the East. In the Pittsburgh district 
men are reported as going back to 
work, though rot in great numbers. It 
seems apparent that the strike called 
at the Bethlehem Steel Works on Sept. 
29 was a comparative failure, as all the 
plants remained in operation, and the 
corporation claims that 88 per cent. of 
its force remained at work. The Sen- 
ate has begun an investigation, and its 
committee has already heard John 
Fitzpatrick, the union leader, and 


Tell 


Judge Gary, head of the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

It was estimated in the financial dis- 
trict that the steel strike has thus far 
cost the strikers about $4,000,000 in 
wages. What the loss to the companies 
has been nobody was prepared to say. 
Of the loss in wages about $2,100,000, 
it is believed, has been suffered by the 
employes of the United States Steel 
Corporation. The average wage of the 
192,027 employes of the corporation en- 
gaged in the manufacturing plants is 
$1,940 a year, or at the weekly rate of 
$37.50. This average includes’ both 
skilled and unskilled labor. The esti- 
mate was made on the basis of 30 per 
cent. having quit work. 

The real cost of the strike can only 
be estimated, for the steel companies 
have furnished no figures as to how 
much production has been interfered 
with. It is admitted that the curtail- 
ment has been considerable, probably 
more in relation to capacity than the 
proportion of strikers to total em- 
ployes. Overhead doubtless increased 
to a point where there was a loss on 
the tonnage turned out. Another re- 
sult of the strike has been the curtail- 
ment of buying in stores throughout 
the strike centres. There has been a 
pronounced easing off in purchasing 
on the part of the common labor. On 
the other hand, skilled labor has been in 
many cases taking what is looked upon 
as an enforced holiday and has been 
spending liberally. 


LUXEMBURG’S WOMAN 
RULER 


N Sept. 28 the people of Luxem- 

burg voted that the Grand Duch- 
ess, Charlotte Aldegonde, who had suc- 
ceeded her elder sister, Marie Adelaide, 
as ruler, should continue permanently 
to hold that office. 

Women, old and young, notwith- 
standing the heavy early morning rain, 
went to the polls and voted with the 
men. It was believed that the vote of 
the women would prove the deciding 
factor and that it would be in favor of 
the present ruler, Grand Duchess Char- 
lotte. The Clericals, who supported the 
Grand Duchess, paved the way for wom- 
an suffrage in Luxemburg. 

The chief local interest was dis- 
played in the question of an economic 
alliance—whether this should be _ be- 
tween the Grand Duchy and Belgium 
or with France, owing to the depen- 
dence of the iron industry on outside 
raw materials. The newspapers were 
about evenly divided on this question. 
Those favoring Belgium argued that 
King Albert did not seek the Luxem- 
burg dynasty, which fact, they say, 
wauld protect the independence of the 
Grand Duchy. They referred to Bel- 
gium’s agreement to advance a large 
sum of money for German paper money 
and the similarity of the two peoples, 
and declared that Luxemburg’s natur- 
al outlet is through Antwerp. 

An alliance with France was urged 
by the other side on the ground that 
France is the only power that will be 
able to give the coal needed for the 
iron industry. 

On the eve of the voting Premier 


Emile Reuter predicted that the result 
of the vote would leave the present 
Government unchanged. 

“There is no doubt that the people 
will vote for Grand Duchess Charlotte 
as the only means of conserving the 
national independence,” the Premier 
said. The result of the vote on an eco- 
nomic alliance with France or Belgium 
was more doubtful, the Premier said. 
“but the indications are that the vote 
will be for France.” 

The Clerical Party leaders issued a 
formal appeal to the voters to retain 
the present dynasty. 

The ballot provided a vote on five 
questions — the retention of Grand 
Duchess Charlotte, the selection of an- 
other of the same family, the substitu- 
tion of another dynasty, the establish- 
ment of a republic, and an economic al 
liance with either Belgium or France. 

Premier Reuter took the view that 
Luxemburg was too small a_ political 
unit to pecome a republic, while other 
leaders expressed the opinion that if a 
republic was chosen it would be more 
likely in the end to become a French 
or Belgian department than to main- 
tain a separate existence. 
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Prince ot Wales Warmly Weleomed on His Tour 

















The Prince participating in the round-up at Saskatoon, where 
the cowboys greeted him hilariously and where he entered into 
their sports, going so far as to ride a bucking broncho. 

(@ Wide World Photos.) 




















HE journey of the Prince of Wales has taken 

i i him all over Canada, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Everywhere he has received a 
cordial and euthusiastic welcome.| This has been 
due in part, of course, to his position as heir to 
the British throne, but his own personal qualities 
have appeale| stronly to the people. At first he 
was shy, as was natural when his youth and 
experience were taken into account, but he was 
never pompous or affected. His years on the 
western front had accentuated his democracy, 
which has been in evidence throughout his tour. 
He has adapted himself with facility to all 
classes, and has been as much at home among 
the cowboys as amid the formalities of an official 
reception. At baseball games he has been as 
enthusiastic as any veteran “rooter,” and at the 
round-up at Saskatoon he was in prime favor 
with the ranchmen because of the whole-hearted 
way in which he entered into the spirit of the ocea- 
sion. The trip has from every viewpoint been a 
complete success, and there seems to he no doubt 
that it has strengthened the bond between Canada 

and the mother country 
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The aborigines were not 
overlooked when the party 
reached Banff, Alberta. The Prince 
was made a Chief, with the name of 
“Morning Star,” and is here seen 
wearing a headdress after the cere- 
mony, which was carried out with 
elaborate forms and attended with 
tribal dances. 
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At High River, Alberta. the train 
halted for a while and the Prince 
made a speech from a platform 
erected alongside the track. The 
occasion was made a holiday for the 
school children, who gathered in 
large numbers to hear the titled 
speaker. The shyness of the Prince 
which was much in e\ idence during 
the earlier stages of his tour has 
left him as the journey Be 
and his good 
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Western Provinces of the Dominion of Canada 
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INDIAN POW-WOW HELD AT BANFF, ALBERTA, CANADA, WHENTHE PRINCE WAS WELCOMED WITH NATIVE CEREMONIES AND 
MADE A CHIEF OF THE TRIBE. 


(@ ‘Vide World Photos.) 
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PRINCE POSING FOR HIS PICTURE WITH THE EDMONTON “VETS.” HE INDIAN CHIEF’S OUTFIT BEING PRESENTED 
PITCHED THE FIRST BALL IN A BASEBALL GAME BETWEEN THE “VETS” TO THE PRINCE AT BANFF ALBERTA. 
AND THE CALGARY “HUSTLERS.” io Kaplan Photo Service.) (@ Wide World Photos 
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President Compelled by Illness to Cancel Dates 





———— 
































President Wilson standing up in his car to acknowledge 
the greetings of great throngs as he passed through the 
streets of St. Louis to the hall where he delivered an 
address advocating the League of Nations Covenant. 
Senator Reed, a bitter opponent of the League, comes from 

Missouri. (© Press Illustrating Service.) 











HE speech-making tour of the President in advocacy of the 
7 League of Nations Covenant. and the ratification of the 
Peace Treaty as it stands came to 4 sudden end at Wichita, 
Kan., on Sept. 26, when he found himself -so exhausted that he 
was physically unable to leave his car. The tremendous strain 
of making so many addresses to great audiences, coupled with 
the lack of exercise, proved too great for his strength, and his 
physician, Admiral Grayson, ordered him to return to Washington 
at once, cancel all engagements, and take a complete rest. The 
President obeyed, and is now reported to be improving steadily. 
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Arrival of the President at Union Station, Washington, on his return to the White 
House, following the cancellation of the remaining dates of his speaking tour Sept. 
26, on account of illness due to strain and overwork. (4 


Harris & Ewing.) 





























The President at Salt Lake City, Utah, where he received 

what was perhaps the most enthusiastic reception (1 his 

entire trip with the possible exception of the remarkable 
outpouring at Seattle, Wash. (© International.) ~ 





President Wilson in Denver, Col., bowing in recognition of the greeting accorded 
\ him. It is said that this was one of the most exhausting requirements laid on the 
) President , 
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PANORAMIC VIEW (IN TWO SECTIONS) SHOWING IMMENSE OPEN-AIR AUDITORIUM AT SAN DIEGO. CAL., WHEN, ON SEPT. 19, THE PRESIDENT STANDING IN A GLASS INCLOSURE. WAS 
ENABLED BY THE AID OF AN ELECTRIC DEVICE, THE MAGNAVOX, TO ADDRESS 50,000 PEOPLE. 


W. C. Baker—F. C. Vollme 
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x QUAINT FEATURE OF RECEPTION OF PRESIDENT POINCARE IN ALSACE. 

rhe recent visit of President Poincare to recovered Alsace was made the occasion of great 
public demonstrations. At Sainte-Marie-Aux-Mines the miners offered their respects, carrying 
their banner surrounded by the traditional guard of honor in picturesque costumes. The in- 
scription is an appeal to God for protection, prosperity and guidance for the miners and their 


fellow-citizens. re 


(© L’Illustration. ) 
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Omaha Lynching That Has Shocked 










































Office of Judge 
Sear in the 
House, 





by the mob. 


A lynching attended by some un- 


usual features took place in 
Omaha, Neb., on Sept. 28. A 
negro accused of attacking a 


white girl was taken by a mob 
from the Sheriff, riddled with 
bullets, and his body burned. The 
picture above shows the character 
of the crowd gathered about the 
body. Considerations of propriety 
forbid the reproduction of the 
entire picture. The city is now 
under military control, and ar- 
rests are in progress. 


(Photos @ Underwood & Underwood. ) 













Court 
which was 
gutted by fire started 








EDWARD 
P. SMITH, 
Mayor of Omaha, who was 
twice strung up by mob and 
narrowly escaped death. 
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STARTED BY THE MOB. 


ING THE WINDOWS. 
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ENTRANCE TO THE DOUGLAS COUNTY COURT HOUSE AT OMAHA, WHICH WAS PARTIALLY DESTROYED BY FIRE 
THE POLICE TURNED THE HOSE ON THE RIOTERS, WH) RETALIATED WITH STONES, SMASH- 
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Disputed Seaports on the Dalmatian Coast 
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Spalato is one of the most important seats of commerce in Dalmatia. It 
is located on a promontory and has an excellent harbor, as shown above. 
Its most interesting feature is the ruin of the palace of the Emperor 
Diocletian, which is said to have covered nine acres. 
(@ Wide World Photos.) 
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CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE HARBOR FRONT AT SPALATO, SHOWING 
AT LEFT OCTAGONAL TOWER OF ROMAN TEMPLE OF JUPITER. 


(Q@ Underwood ¢4 Underwood.) 
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Zara, the capital city of Dalmatia when under Austrian rule. ItsY(\ey 
harbor is small, but it has active fisheries and a good coastal \ \ 











trade. It is surrounded with walls of Venetian construction, 





which form its chief public promenade. The principal manufac- Loggia, at Trau, where laws were administered in the days of Venetian 
tures are of maraschino and leather and of silk and linen fabrics sway. The statutes of that time were cruel, and pe tty larceny a 
It has a cathedral and six other chur¢ he s. At present it is one punished with the loss of one or both eyes, w hile death was the penaltv 
of the ports which it is suggested might be given to Jugoslavia for larger theft. ae een 





as an offset to Fiume. ; : 
( Wide World Photos. ) 
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Landscape Map of the Adriatie Sea and Littoral 
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LANDSCAPE MAP SHOWING THE ENTIRE ADKIATIC, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE DALMATIAN COAST, WITH ITS MANY 
NATURAL HARBORS, WHOSE POSSESSION IS NOW THE SUBJECT OF CONTENTION BETWEEN ITALY AND JUGOSLAVIA. 
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THE PIAZZA DELLA COLONNA, AT ZARA, SO-CALLED BECAUSE OF THE ROMAN COLUMN. 
ONE OF THE MANY RELICS OF ANCIENT TIMES WITH WHICH THE TOWN ABOUNDS. 
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Landing of U. 5. 
Trau That Ha: 
Up Contro 


re Sad 
| IUME has been the storm. centre of Weste 


Conference began its sessions and it beca 

| Jugoslavia had claims on that important : 
Conference was caused by President Wilson’s dec 
Italy’s aspirations. Later, the dashing )yaid of 
and now the American intervention at Trau ha 
over the whole Dalmatian situation. It was repc 
marines, attached to the squadron of which Ac 
had landed from a torpedo boat destroyer and d 
had taken possession of the town. The news cré 
inquiries were made as to who had ordered the 
denied knowledge of it, and it subsequently appe 
directed by foreign authorities acting presuma 
ference at Paris. 


REAR ADMIRAL 
PHILIP ANDREWS, 
U. S. Commander, who landed ma- 
rines at Trau to drive out Italians. 


(@ Bain News Service.) 
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CITY AND HARBOR OF FIUME, THE FORMER SEAPORT OF HUNGARY AND THE DISPOSITION OF WHICH HAS BEEN PER 
SESSION OF BY D’ANNUNZIO, WHO DECLARES HIS INTENTION TO HOLD IT FOR ITALY IN SPITE OF ALL OPPOSITION. THI 


QUO1K 


TERNAL AFFAIR FOR ITAI 
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U. S. Marines at 
at Has Stirred. 


ontroversy 


centre of} Western Europe ever since the Peace 
ions and it became apparent that both Italy and 
that important seaport. Almost a break in the 
dent Wilson’s decided stand against this phase of 
dashing jyaid of D’Annunzio amazed the world, 
tion at Trau has stirred up a new controversy 
ion. It was reported on Sept. 25 that American 
ron of which Admiral Andrews is in command, 
destroyer and driven out the Italian forces that 
m. The news created a stir in-this country, and 
had ordered the intervention. Secretary Daniels 
ubsequently appeared that the landing had been 
acting presumably at the behest of the Con- 
ference at Paris. 


GENERAL BADOGLIO, . 7 
Italian Chief of Staff under Diaz, = PRAU, ON THE DALMATIAN COAST, SHOWING BRIDGE WHICH CONNECTS IT WITH THE 


who was directed to suppress 
D’ Annunzio. MAINLAND. 


S BEEN PERHAPS THE MOST PUZZLING PROBLEM BEFORE THE PEACE CONFERENCE. IT HAS LATELY BEEN TAKN POS- A, 
SITION. THE PEACE CONFERENCE HAS DECLARED THAT THE SETTLEMENT OF THE D’ANNUNZIO EPISODE WAS AN IN- | “4 
IR FOR ITALY TO HANDLE. 2 
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Men and Women 







of International 
Interest 





























ADELINA PATTI, 
most famous opera singer of the nineteenth 
century, whose deat at her castle in Wales 
ROBERT SMILIE, at the age of 76 occurred Sept. 27. 
Vice President of the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain, and one of the most 
powerful labor leaders in that country. 


(@ Bain News Service.) 


PRINCESS CHARLOTTE ALDEGONDE, 
who succeeded her elder sister, Marie Adelaide, 
as Grand Duchess of Luxemburg, and has just 

been retained as ruler by popular vote. 


(@ Press Illustrating Service.) 

























































WILLIAM C. GORGAS, VISCOUNT KANEKO, FRANCIS E. WARREN, 


‘ormer Surgeon Gene of the Army, who has . : , te ican Senator fr 'voming ¢ ‘ather 
nee hoe ee _ Bg Psa out Japanese diplomat, who, at a dinner + Republican Senator from Wyoming and father- 
> é 2 jor é 1 Sté — . in-law > Canar: Jarcah} 
disease in Peru and Ecuador, as formerly he’ at Tokio, expressed warm friendship sasaesiog roeate iaienaaa 

did at Panama. for this country. nye So. See) 
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i 
JOHN FITZPATRICK, (STANDING FIGURE AT LEFT,) CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF ORGANIZED STEEL 
WORKERS, TESTIFYING BEFORE THE SENATE INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE CONCERNING THE STEEL STRIKE. 
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Disastrous Floods That 














Sea wal! at Galveston, Texas, that covers the pes : 

entire frontage of the city facing the Gulf of . rs 
Mexico. It is a concrete, steel reinforced battle- Fe ik 
ment 17 feet high, 16 feet wide at base, 5 feet : y panic 
wide at crest, with a concave face, its base pro- 
tected with a riprap of huge Texas granite 
blocks. It cost $2,000,000 and in the recent 
floods proved a perfect protection from a recur- 

rence of the disaster of 1900. 
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The storms that have wrought such havoc at 
various points along the Texas coast were in- 























effective at Galveston, where this sea _ wall 
checked its fury and saved the city. 
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4 WRECKAGE DRIVEN ASHORE ON TEXAS I}HACH AFTER THE GREAT STORMS THAT SWEPT THE COAST, WORKING ENOR- 


MOUS DAMAGE TO PROPERTY, ESPECIALLY AT’ CORPUS CHRISTI AND ARANSAS PASS AND KILLING SEVERAL 


PEOPLE. 
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Leader and Rank and File in 


Great Steel Strike 
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Mounted police on guard at main 
gates ot the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion’s plants at Gary, Indiana. The instruc- 
tions are to disperse groups of more than 
three persons, but to avoid unnecessary 


clashes with the strikers. 
(@ Keystone View Co.) J 
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Men on strike at the Sheet and Tube Plant a 
Youngstown, Ohio., lined up to receive their 
pay. In Ohio the strike in the main has been 
orderly, and .comparatively few acts of 
violence have been reported. 


(@ Underwood & Underwood.) 



































































































WILLIAM Z. FOSTER (at left) 
Most prominent of the organizers of the 
steel strike that has affected so many 
plants in East and West. He has been 
the target of severe criticism in Con- 
gress and in the press because of ex- 
treme radical views advocated by him 
in a book on syndicalism. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick and Mr. Gompers, however, have 
stated before a Senate Committee that 
these were views held earlier by Mr. 
Foster, but that he has since changed. 
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Diplomats, Admirals, Senators 
and Representatives 
Prominent at 


National Capital 


the 
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REAR ADMIRAL R. E. COONT 
Selected as Chief of Naval Oper: 
tions with rank and pay of Admira 








DAVID R. FRANCIS, 
former Ambassador to Russia, recently thanked by President 
Wilson. 











EARL GREY, 
new Ambassador from Great 
Britain to the United States, who 








(© International. ) 











has just reached Washington. 
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MILES POINDEXTER, 


Republican Senator from Washington, a vig- 
orous opponent of the League Covenant. 





Daniels on Sept. 24 that Rear Admiral] 

Robert E. Coontz, then in command of 
the 6th Division of the Pacific Fleet, had beeu 
selected for appointment as Chief of Naval 
Operations, the most important post held by 
an officer under the Navy Department. He 
succeeds Admiral W. S. Benson, who was re- 
tired for age on Sept. 25, his sixty-fourth 
birthday. 


A NNOUNCEMENT was made by Secretary 


Earl Grey, who, as Sir Edward Grey, was 
Great Britain’s Minister of Foreign Affairs 
when the war broke out, has recently reached 
this country as Ambassador. His reception 
here was very cordial, as he is held in high 
esteem for his ability and loftiness of char- 
acter. It is to be regretted that the precarious 
condition of his eyesight will probably make 
his tenure of his post only temporary. Many 
important matters are to be settled between 
Great Britain and the United States, and Earl 
Grey’s fitness for the task is a matter of con- 
gratulation. 


David R. Francis, former Ambassador to 
Russia, at a dinner given in his honor on Sept. 
26 was paid a tribute by President Wilson, 
who, in a telegram read at the dinner, de- 
clared that Mr. Francis merited the admiration 
and gratitude of his country. 

















H. B. BUTLER, 
Secretary of the organization committee of 


the International Labor Conference. 
(@ Harris & Ewing.) 
































JOHN G. COOPER, (BELOW,) 
Representative from Ohio, who has 
warned union labor against radical 
leaders. 








REAR ADMIRAL JOSIAH McKEAN, 


Acting Chief of Bureau of Naval Operations pend- 


ing arrival of Admiral Coontz. 
(© Harris &€ Ewing.) 

































JULIUS KAHN, 
Rep. from California, who advocates univer- 


sal military training as best insurance against 


war. 





Stars of the National Game and Major League Champ 
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“TY” COBB of Detroit, “EDDIE” COLLINS of White Sox, 
greatest player in history of the game, famous as batter, fielder, base 
who for twelve out of thirteen years stealer, and quick thinker. 
has led his league in batting. 
a 
WILLIAM 
GLEASON, 
manager of the Chicago 
White Sox and largely re- 
sponsible for their success. 
EDDIE CICOTTE, 
greatest pitcher in the game this yea 
and tower of strength to White Sox. 
r ‘ : > TPT CL TWRV 
“HEINIE” GROH of Cincinnati, PIB 0 tia aye che ha 
playing third base and recognized as a pire ggennes ng I a : be be 
the leading player in that. position. Ala, weer Paynes 28s been 
: 3 brilliant. 
a Wy, 
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Top row, left to right: Reuther, p.; 
infield; Magee, outfield. Middle row, left to right: 


p.; Mitchell, outfield; Gerner, infield. Bottom row, left 


manager ; Kopf, s.s; Neale, outfield; Daubert, 1st b. @ Underwood & Underwod.) 
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_ WALTER JOHNSON, 
pitcher of the Washington 
Americans and swiftest hurler. 
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CINCINNATI REDS, THIS YEAR’S CHAMPIONS OF NATIONAL LEAGUE. 
Smith, infield; Luque, p.; Rath, 2d b.; Groh, 3d b.; Roush, ec. f.; 


Sallee, p.; 






Screiber, 









Bressler, p. and outfielder; Fisher, p.; Ring, 
to right: Rariden, c.; Allen, c.; Wingo, c.; 





“JESS” BARNES. > 
pitcher of the New = 
York Giants, who has 
won games this 


Moran, 





or 
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sease 
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Battling 


for the World’s Championship 





























P. J. MORAN, 

manager of Cincinnati 
“Reds,” who won a pre- 
vious league championship 
with Philadelphia. 




















RAY SCHALK, 


catcher of the White Sox, with a won- 
derful arm in picking off base stealers. 
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ROGERS HORNSBY, 
of St. Louis Nationals, who led 
his league in batting. 





FAMOUS CINCINNATI RED STOCKINGS OF 1869, 
Left to right, upper row: Hurley, sub.; G. Wright, s. s.; Allison, c.; 
McVey, r. f.; Leonard, ] f. Lower row: Sweasy, 2d b.; Water- 
man, 3d b.; H. Wright, c. f.; Brainard, p.; Gore, Ist b. 


























GROVER C. ALEXANDER, 
pitcher of the Chicago Nationals and 
among the leaders in his position. 





“BABE” RUTH of the Red Sox, 
mightiest.slugger in history of game, 
who holds record of 29 home runs. 
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HATEVER fears were entertained at the beginning of 
\ \ the baseball season for the future of the national game 

have been dissipated by the results. 
never been so large, and all the clubs have had a prosperous 
season. In both major leagues the race was close until the 
last weeks, when the Cincinnatis drew away from their com- 
petitors in the National League and the Chicago White Sox 
clinched the pennant in the American League. 
est attached to the victory of the Cincinnati team, for it was 
the first time that they had won the flag since 1869, when the 


The crowds have 


Especial inter- 


famous Cincinnati Red Stockings went through the country 
like a prairie fire, not losing a game. Two of the members 
of that team witnessed the first game of the present World’s 
Series in Cincinnati, which the Reds won by a score of 9 to 1. 
The teams seem pretty evenly matched, and a close series is 
probable. Cicotte, the pitching star of the White Sox, was 
rather roughly handled by the Cincinnatis in the first game, 
but he is a veteran, and will probably “come back.” The series 
this year is to be of nine games, if necessary, instead of the 
customary seven, which somewhat discounts the advantage 
usually gained by winning the first game. 
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ROGER 

PECKINPAUGH 

shortstop of the New 
York Americans. 
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CHICAGO WHITE SOX, WHO WON 

Top row, left to right: R. Wilkinson, p.; H. McClellan, infield; W. Sullivan, p.; G. Loudermilk, p.; B. 
Lynn, c.; O. Gandil, Ist b.; H. Leibold, outfield; F. McMullen, infield; Murphy, outfield ; Cicotte, p. ; 
berg, infield; Faber, p. Bottom row, left to right: Ray Schalk, c.; Jenkins, c.; Kerr, p.; J. Collins, outfield ; 
J. Mayer, p.; W. Gleason, manager; E Collins, infield; G. Weaver, infield; O. Felsch, outfield; Jackson, out- 
field; James, p. ( 


AMERICAN LEAGUE PENNANT. 


C. Ris- 


™ Underwood & Underwood.) 
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ROWS OF GAS PROJECTORS ON THE WESTERN FRONT IN THE WINTER OF 1917-1918. AT THE TIME THE ARMISTICE WAS 
SIGNED, AMERICAN MANUFACTURE OF THESE DEADLY ENGINES WAS REACHING THE PEAK OF PRODUCTION. 


(© Wide World Photos.) 
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BASE, BARREL, EXPLOSIVE CHARGE, AND GAS CONTAINER OF GAS PROJECTOR. 
The parts herewith shown explain the materials and method of and at the left it is the gas container. The wires connected with 
operation of the gas projectors, first introduced by the Germans the canister led back to the operator, who sent an electric spark 
and afterward adopted by the Allies and used with such terrible along them and exploded the charge. This in turn hurled the 
effect during the war. At the right, on the ground, is the base of projectile toward the enemy ranks, where it exploded on contact 
the weapon with a depression into which the bore fitted. In the with the ground, releasing the gas which expanded and spread 
foreground, at right, is the canister contairing the explosive charge, itself over the hostile trenches. (© Wide World Photos.) 
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Celebrations and Deportations in Mexico City 
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“CAYADONGA DAY,” A PATRIOTIC SPANISH FESTIVAL SOMEWHAT AKIN TO OUR FOURTH OF JULY. 
— Spanish girls in their picturesque costumes are here shown cele- had kept a midnight vigil in a cave, where he besought the assist- 
brating “Cavadonga Day.” It is the anniversary of a day in 718, ance of the Virgin. She appeared to him in a luminous glow, prom- 
over twelve hundred years ago, when the Christians broke the ised him aid, and kept the promise by showering rocks upon the 
power of the Moors in Spain. The legend has it that this deliv- infidels, and finally overwhelming them in a landslide. From that 
erance was accomplished through the aid of the Virgin of Cava- time the place was held as sacred, and the alleged intervention is ' 
donga. The Spanish King, Roderigo, almost despairing of success, celebrated all over the globe where Spaniards are found. 

(Photos @ Underwood € Underwood. ) 
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WHOLESALE DEPORTATION OF THIEVES AND PICKPOCKETS TO A MEXICAN PENAL COLONY. 
The phrase used to designate petty thieves in Mexico is “ratoros.” marched off under military guard to the station and loaded 

The policy of the authorities in Mexico City is to wait until arrests trains. When they reach Manzanillo a steamer entien “ ie 

of this class of malefactors have filled the city jail, and then to the islands. Here the men are compelled to work it the io a 

deport the entire lot to the penal colony of “Tres Marias,” three and attempts are made to educate and reform them Thev nev 

islands lying off the coast of the State of Jalisco, in the Pacific try to escape en route, for the Mexican guard is ale: y or a 

Ocean. The criminals are lined up as here shown, and then shoot uncer the so-called “iaw of flight” that permite an eee “ 

prisoner to be shot without ceremony. a 
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Flashlights 









































Statue of Lincoln, by George Grey Barnard, presented to the City General Sir Edmund Allenby, on his visit to England, inspecting 

of Manchester, England, Sept. 15, by Judge Alton B. Parker, on the guard of honor furnished by his old regiment, the 5th Lancers, 

behalf of the Sulgrave Institution. Lively criticism has been | ' on Dover Pier. Allenby is one of the dashing and romantic fig- 

made of the statue on the ground that the sculptor had not ures of the war. His capture of Jerusalem stirred the popular 

produced a work of art doing justice to Lincoln. Unusual interest imagination and his dazzling campaign in Pleatine in September, 
was manifested in the ceremony, which was largelv attended. 1918, contributed materially toward winning the war. 
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UNIQUE GERMAN POSTER FOUND BY AMERICAN OFFICER IN A DUGOUT IN THE ARGONNE FOREST. 





The poster here reproduced was designed by the German command lowed. They are told that the artillery will take care of the tanks, 
to steady the nerves of the soldiers, and impress upon them just and that all they are to think of is to fight the infantry. All this, 
how they should act in the case of an attack by tanks with infantry of course, had been taught to the men in theory, but the poster 
following. It exhorts them to keep their self- possession as the was designed to emphasize the lesson. It was printed on the back 
monster tanks came on, and not to waste their small arms muni- of a captured French map which illustrates the shortage of paper 
tions on these, but to reserve them for the “Tommies” that fol- among the Germans. 
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How I Can Help Raise 
Your Pay 


No matter how much you are earning now, | can 
show you how you may increase it. | am willing 
to prove this entirely at my risk and expense. 


ET’S have a little chat about getting ahead— 
= you and I. My name is Pelton. Lots of peo- 
ple call me ‘““The Man Who Makes Men 
Rich.”” I don’t deny it. I’ve done it for many 
people—helped lift them from poverty to riches. 
I'm no genius—far from it. I’m just a plain, 
everyday, unassuming sort of man. I know what 
poverty is. I’ve looked black despair in the eye— 
had failure stalk me around and hoodoo everything 
[ did. I’ve known the bitterest kind of want. 
But to-day all is different. I have money 
and all of the things that money will buy. I 
am rich also in the things that money won’t buy 


health, happiness and friendship. Few people~ 


have more of the blessings of the world than I. 
T was a simple thing that jumped me up from 
poverty to riches. As I’ve said, I’m no genius. 
But I had the good fortune to know a genius. 
One day this man told me what he called a 
‘secret.’ It had to do with getting ahead and 
growing rich. He had used it 


people came to me and asked me how I did it. 
I told them. And'it worked for them. 


Some of the things this “‘secret’’ has helped 
people to do are astounding. I would hardly be- 
lieve them if I hadn’t seen them with my own 
eyes. Adding to a man’s income is one thing. 
In one case I took a rank failure and in a few 
weeks he was earning as high as $2,000.00 a week. 
Listen to this: 


A young man in the East had an article for 
which there was a nation-wide demand. For 
twelve years he “‘puttered around” with it, barely 
eking out a living. Today this young man is worth 
$200,000. He is building a $25,000 home—and 
paying cash for it. He has three automobiles. His 
children go to private.schools: He goes hunting, 
fishing, traveling whenever the mood strikes him. 
His income is over a thousand dollars a week. 

In a little town in New York lives a man who two 
years ago was pitied by all who knew him. From 
the time he was 14 he had worked and slaved—and 
at 60 he was looked upon as a failure. Without 
work—in debt to his charitable friends,with an in- 
valid son to support, the outlook was pitchy black. 

Then he learned the “‘secret.’’ In two weeks 

he was in business for himself. In 





himself with remarkable results. 
He said that every wealthy man 
knew this “‘secret,’’—that is why 
he was rich. 

I used the “‘secret.’’ It surely 
had a good test. At that time I 
was flat broke. Worse than that, 
for I was several thousand dollars An Matas 
in the hole. I had about given up 
hope when I put the “‘secret’’ to 
work. 


At first I couldn’t believe my 
change in fortune. I was thrilled 
with a new sense of power. 
Things I couldn’t do before be- 
came easier for me to do. My 
business boomed and continued 
to leap ahead. Prosperity became 
my partner. 
never known what it is to want 
for money, friendship, happiness, 
health or any of the good things 
of life. to 


That “‘secret’’ helped make me 
rich in every sense of the word. 
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Ambassador; 
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from One 
Reading 
result from one 
study netted me $300 cash. I 
think it a great boo\ and would 
not be without it for ten times 
the cost.""—A. W 
ton, So. Dakota. 
Worth $15,000 and More 
has been 
more than $15,000 tome."’ 
B. Sheppard, 1117 E 


Would Be Worth $100,000 

“If 1 had only had it when I 
was 20 years old, I 
worth $100,000 today 


Since that day I’ve .. hundred times the on 


Taylor, The Sante Fe 
Salary Jumped from $150 
to $800 


Since I read 


our boys who 
Power of Will’ 
over here jumped from $100 a 
month to $3,000, and won a $250 
prize for the best salesmanship 
Private Leslie 

, France 
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350,000 users of 


of Nebraska; 
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Power of Will.’ 
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From $100 to $3,000 a Month 


before he came of 


three months his plant was work- 
ing night and day to fill orders. 
During 1916 the profits were 
$20,000. During 1917 the profits 
ran close to $40,000. And this 
genial 64-year-young man is en- 
joying pleasures and comforts he 
little dreamed would ever be his. 
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COULD tell you many similar 

instances. But there’s no need 
to do this as I’m willing to tell 
you the “secret” itself. Then 
you can put it to work and see 
what it will do for you. 

I don’t claim I can make you 
rich over night. Sometimes I 
have failures—everyone has. But 
I do claim that I can help many 
people if they will let me. 

The point of it all, my friend, is 
that you are using only about one- 
tenth of that wonderful brain of 
yours. That’s why you haven’t won 
greater success. Throw the unused 
nine-tenths of your brain into 
Gib action and you'll be amazed at 

the almost instantaneous results. 

The Will is the motive power 
the brain. With a _ highly 
trained, inflexible will, a man has 
a much better chance of attaining 
success in life. The biggest ideas 
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have no value without will-power to ‘“‘put them 
over." Yet the will, although heretofore entirely 
neglected, can be trained into wonderful power 
like the brain or memory and by the very same 
method— intelligent exercise and use. 

If you held your arm in a sling for two years it 
would become powerless to lift a feather, from 
lack of use. The same is true of the Will---it 
becomes useless from lack of practice. Because 
we don’t use our Wills—-because we continually 
bow to circumstance—-we become unable to 
assert ourselves. What our wills need is practice. 
_ Develop your will-power and rich opportuni. 
ties may open up for you. Driving energy you 
never dreamed you had may manifest itself. 
You may have an influence over people that you 
never thought possible. Success-—in’ whatever 
form you want it—will be easier. And those are 
only a few of the things the ‘‘secret’’ may do for 
you. The “‘secret”’ is fully explained in the won- 
derful book ‘‘Power of Will.” 


How You Can Prove This 
at My Expense 


KNOW you'll think that I’ve claimed a lot. 
Perhaps you think there must be a catch 
somewhere. But here is my offer: 

Send no money—no, not a cent. Merely clip 
the coupon and mail it to me.~By return mail 
you'll receive not a pamphlet but the whole 
“‘secret’’ told in this wonderful book, ‘POWER 
OF WILL.” 

Keep it five days. Look it over in your home. 
Apply some of its simple teachings. If it doesn’t 
show you how you may increase your income 
mail the book back. You will be out nothing. 

But if you do feel that “POWER OF WILL” 
will do for you what it has done for over a quartet 
of a million others—send me only $3.50 and you 
and I’ll be square. 

If you pass this offer by, I’ll be out only the 
small profit on a three and a half dollar sale. But 
you—you may easily be out the difference be- 
tween what you’re making now and an income® 
several times as great. So you see you've a lot 
a whole lot—more to lose than I. ~ 

Mail the coupon or write a letter now 


you 
may never read this offer again. 


Pelton Publishing Company 


148-S Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. 
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